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As between the two, few people nowadays, I should suppose, 
would hesitate to side with Mr. Spencer, who has both learned 
and taught much where Mill remained alike incapable either 
tp receive or to originate, — viz., in the matter of evolution. 

James Ward. 



VICE AND IMMORALITY. 

To make some trenchant distinction and a few suggestions 
of practical moment, and not so much to present a metaphys- 
ical system, is the object of this brief paper. Some of the 
principles herein set forth must necessarily fall far short of 
being even widely general — not to say universal — laws, inas- 
much as they relate to those portions of man's mental and 
moral anatomy whose very function, in the highest stage of 
rational development at least, is to respond to outward stim- 
uli in ever-changing fashion from ever-varying motives. But 
in relation to man's conduct as determined by outward and 
inward pricks, the distinction between vice and immorality 
will be found to strike deep into some problems well-nigh 
insoluble in words, from the fact that in great part the forces 
arrayed in the field of conduct are emotional and irrational, 
and, though not inactive, are as such dumb. They persist- 
ently refuse to speak for themselves or justify themselves, 
but as persistently they vaunt themselves and aggrandize their 
share in the affairs of the world. When we see featured 
spirituality and full-faced exuberance walking ignorant of 
each other's life and joys, but running foul of each other's 
imperfections and growing estranged and intolerant and 
driven to extremes in each other's company; when we see 
proud youth step into the arena to find that quite as likely as 
in moral or intellectual achievements his choice of destiny lies 
between nervous exhaustion and apoplexy, according as he 
puts his principles to the test of wear and opposition or sub- 
merges them in a general complacence; when maidenhood 
with fatal facility rushes to embrace the teachings (to indulge 
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in paradoxy) of her inferior elders ; when half of humanity 
are seen to be struggling to get rid of conditions which the 
other half are straining to attain : problems, more or less 
vague, indeed, but problems still are presented to the fair- 
minded which demand practical treatment, whether it be by 
rational solution or by shunting them aside. 

All the world will pretty much agree that sin is vile and 
ought to be discouraged, and were we treating the subject 
metaphysically we might easily dispense with any further 
question as to the proper attitude of the soul towards sin 
and make up a list of all such actions as are to be disparaged 
and rejected. But, unfortunately for our practical purpose, 
sin is not a tangible entity, and we are immediately driven to 
the reflection that the only sort of thing we can discourage 
is a thinking and feeling thing, — that is, a person. Now, 
there may be, there undoubtedly are, cases where sin is so 
far in the nature of an excrescence, a wart upon the fair 
structure of the person, that caustic treatment will serve to 
remove it once for all ; and then the following statement fails 
of being a universal law. But in the main, for the larger 
share of cases, it may be stated that sin exists intimately in, or 
as an inseparable affection or potentiality of, the person as a 
whole, and to discourage it is to discourage the person, and tan- 
tamount, therefore, to discouraging, his goodness as well. The 
shafts aimed at vice strike down virtue also, and the devil of 
abstract or total evil exults in being beyond their reach. If 
this be a true statement of affairs, the principle that sin is to 
be discouraged must be set aside for the present, and the 
question arises how to deal with sinful persons ; and at this 
point the division of sin into vice and immorality becomes 
essential to a rational solution. If we review for a moment 
those acts which by common consent are disapproved as 
vicious, we shall see that the adjective is applied usually to a 
state of subjective consciousness or personal feeling on the 
part of the actor himself, while the adjective immoral is more 
frequently applied to acts whose particular object or general 
tendency is to injure other persons. In clear thought the 
line can be so sharply drawn as to make it possible to say, 
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A's conduct is vicious but not immoral, B's conduct is im- 
moral but not vicious. But in life the distinction is not 
really so thorough, for, while the term vice more naturally 
allies itself with those classes of sins which proceed from and 
relate to one's own feelings, and the term immorality more 
easily lends itself to those sins which react upon other per- 
sons, still it might possibly be shown, on the one hand, that 
all vice reacts to the disadvantage of other persons, and that 
immorality, on the other, is a vice of the active powers or of 
the soul. Malice, hatred, envy, going about to do injury to 
their objects, are immoral actions because they have regard 
of consequences upon other persons, though there is in them 
a strong element of vice, and they are prompted by vicious 
feelings. Conversely, companionship in vice, though not in- 
dulged in from injurious intent, has in it an element of im- 
morality, inasmuch as there is a mutually injurious effect. 
From a practical point of view, however, and for purposes of 
conduct, the distinction is sufficiently well drawn and in most 
cases will be evident. If the evil is subjective or in the con- 
duct itself, it is vicious ; if objective or in the effect of the 
conduct, it is immoral ; if in both, then the conduct is both 
vicious and immoral. Conversely to this division of sins into 
such as are vices and such as are immoral, goodness might 
be divided into virtue and morality : the goodness of a virtue 
lying in itself, the goodness of morality in contriving the 
well-being of others. Here we catch sight of Kant's doc- 
trine that the one thing good in itself is a good will. For, 
though good in itself, it is not selfish, but so far as it goes is 
an act towards the good of other persons. We have then set 
before us four grades of ethical quality, — morality, virtue, vice, 
and immorality, which may be roughly paraphrased as good- 
ness to others, goodness in one's self, evil in one's self, and evil 
to others. These qualities having been enumerated and de- 
fined, we are now prepared for the consideration of the fol- 
lowing thesis, which again is not put forward as deducible from 
the definitions given, or as an absolute law, but is supported 
upon grounds physiological and psychological of human 
nature, — namely, ethical culture and the advancement of good- 
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ness must in the main be sought through, and are to be at- 
tained by, the growth of morality rather than virtue and the 
cessation of immorality rather than vice as above denned. 
Or, in other words, virtue, and more broadly goodness, are more 
likely to be attained through the -means of morality than vice 
versa ; and vice, and evil generally, may more probably be dimin- 
ished by the diminishment of immorality than vice versa. 

I have elsewhere * called attention to the fact that, while 
"all men are created equal," they are thus made equal by 
reason only of the mysterious element of personality itself, 
whose definitive character is nevertheless that of a unique 
and unequalled entity. To the logical thinker this view need 
present no difficulty. Two peas in a pod may be unequal in 
every conceivable respect, and yet one is just as much a pea 
as the other. Two persons, totally unequal in internal struc- 
ture, may nevertheless be equal to external classification, just 
as two soldiers with nothing at all in common may yet stand 
abreast in the ranks of the same army. So I now affirm, not 
as antithetical, but in enlargement of the principle there enun- 
ciated, this principle, that all persons, though differing from one 
another in essence and degree, differ not in kind. And let this 
statement be understood to be far-reaching. Wide apart as 
heaven from hell is the just man from the murderer in 
essence and in the purposes of his life, yet can the one not 
condemn the other without condemning himself in kind. Ab- 
stractly, murder is not justice; nevertheless in truthful classi- 
fication of men in the concrete I venture to say the just man 
is a murderer and the murderer is just. Pascal is credited 
with attributing to man a contradictory nature. I doubt he 
was too good a thinker to make that slip. Not good is the 
only contradictory of good ; to be both good and bad is not 
to be a contradiction. The much-suppressed and equally- 
read production of Count Leon Tolstoi, " The Kreutzer So- 
nata," deals with contrary tendencies in the character of man. 



*In "The Ethics of the Declaration," a short essay in the hands of the 
editors of the " Annals of the American Academy," published at Philadelphia 
by the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
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As a matter of fact, virtue and vice, morality and immorality, 
exist potentially, and in a greater or less degree actually, in 
the character of all. Every man is undoubtedly unique alike 
in his goodness and his sin. But that by which men are 
brought under the same class is not identity nor equality, but 
similarity. And by the test of similarity, and in a greater or 
less degree, every person will be found to be comparable with 
every other, even the most degraded. Even by the saint sin 
must -at least be thought or imagined or he would not com- 
prehend its character. Probably the initial act, that is, the 
conception of a crime, differs very little in the criminal and 
the moral man, and in each is offset by the thought of an 
alternative moral course of conduct. With many persons the 
possession of a power is an almost irresistible motive to ac- 
tion, and the suppression of it amounts to a starvation and 
curtailment of life quite grievous to endure. If the imagina- 
tion of a crime be somewhat strongly excited, the character 
of the person, while it makes little difference so far as the na- 
ture of that excitement is concerned, does make a great deal 
of difference when it comes to reinforcing and carrying it 
into effect on the one hand, or suppressing and supplanting it 
by a more moral motive on the other. But whatever may be 
the issue of this struggle for supremacy among our internal 
motives, and whichever one finally secures the aid and abet- 
ment of the will, it is to be noted that there is the same kind 
of process going on in the consciousness of all. The im- 
agination of crime may be lightly discarded by one mind, and 
it may surprise another with a vividness which requires the 
summoning of almost one's whole character to dismiss it, 
while to yet another it may come like a revelation of what it 
is in the fulness of its vitality most capable of executing. 
But in every act the various elements are present in greater 
or less proportions, so that almost none is wholly pure, but is 
a complexus, or consensus and forced agreement of many 
powers all subject to the direction of that one which happens 
to be predominant and of whose execution they constitute the 
life. In this view we see how strongly comparable must be all 
acts of all persons from the very fact of similarity of struc- 
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ture in the persons themselves. Nor, taking into account the 
natural history of the species, could it well be otherwise. In 
contemplating the evolution of functions out of more primi- 
tive forms, while admiring their present adaptation to ends so 
manifold, ends some of which we conceive to be worthy ob- 
jects of our own most spiritual aspirations, it is well, never- 
theless, sometimes to reflect upon those simpler organic con- 
ditions from which they have arisen and to which they owe 
much of their present quality. When we reflect that, whether 
considered with reference to phylogeny, or the growth of the 
race from a primitive form, or ontogeny, or the growth of 
the individual from the embryo, the development, in the 
one case through centuries, in the other through a few brief 
years, of the complex adult organism, with powers as various 
as the objects which the intellect of man is able to conceive, 
has been from a simple cell-like structure, we should expect 
that the simple antecedent would by the law of transmission 
hand along to its most complex organic consequent some 
trace or memento of its simple nature. Or, in other words, 
we should look to find in each most differentiated function 
some, however slight, element of similarity with every other 
function, whether in the same or in separate individuals. 

Let the experiment be tried of striking out at some object 
within reach, first with the fist, then with the foot. In the ex- 
periment two highly-differentiated appendices, the arm and 
leg, are brought into operation, and many points of difference 
will be discoverable, — for one, the arm will be found to be 
susceptible of a much stronger and more certain aim. But, 
all differences aside, the two acts will be found quite compar- 
able, inasmuch as they are both motor reactions of the organ- 
ism towards an object, and in so far as they are thus compar- 
able, they are suggestive of those simpler organic forms of 
life which are capable of like motor reactions, but which have 
not like man the several appendices necessary for accomplish- 
ing them in different ways. The arms and legs of a man are, 
no doubt, chiefly valuable to him by reason of their difference 
from each other and from the remainder of his body. But 
throwing out of consideration their more valuable functions 
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and looking only at that more vaguely distinguished element 
felt in striking out with the fist, which is similar to a like 
vaguely distinguished element realized in striking out with the 
foot, we become conscious of a more vaguely felt function of 
simple organic reaction, which is comparable with the vaguer 
feelings which less sensitive and highly-developed organisms 
are more dimly conscious of in their own struggles with the 
world outside of themselves. The same principle holds true 
not alone of muscular reactions, but of sensations and emo- 
tions. Let lightning be flashed upon the eyes and be followed 
by the roar of thunder in the ears. Man's chief interest in 
the senses of sight and hearing, and their chief value, un- 
doubtedly result from their widely-differentiated natures, which 
enable that this electric occurrence should thus become known 
to him in such widely various ways. But again, all differ- 
ences aside, there will be found in the shock of light and the 
shock of sound a vague element of similarity which again is 
comparable with the vaguer feelings of sensibility in organism 
of a lower class which have not developed different functions 
for variously apprehending external shocks.* Again, let the 
experiment be varied by the firing of a cannon near by in the 

* The modern psychologist will find little difficulty in multiplying instances of 
this principle. While it would be a grotesque conception to imagine a man as 
smelling with his eyes, seeing with his ears, or hearing through his nose, never- 
theless many analogies formerly attributed to spiritual perception or fancy may 
probably be explained on the hypotheses (1) that the power of sensibility, now 
differentiated into five or more senses, was in origin one ; (2) that there is a 
sympathetic attention and reinforcement on the part of several functions in the 
exercise of each, so that the life of many is concerned in the act of one. A 
pleasing illustration occurs to me in Edgar Poe's " Al Aaraaf :" 

" Sound loves to revel in a summer night : 
Witness the murmur of the gray twilight 
That stole upon the ear, in Eyraco, 
Of many a wild star-gazer long ago — 
That stealeth ever on the ear of him 
Who, musing, gazeth on the distance dim, 
And sees the darkness coming as a cloud — 
Is not its form — its voice — most palpable and loud ?'* 

And in annotation he adds, " I have often thought I could distinctly hear the 
sound of the darkness as it stole over the horizon." 
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dark. We stand grasping or leaning against some solid struc- 
ture. Suddenly there is a simultaneous glare and sound and 
jar. We distinguish each through its appropriate sense. But 
all differences aside, there is an intensified and coalescent sense 
of something that is neither of the three, or rather of a sim- 
ilar element in, all three, an emphasis of the very function of 
sensibility itself, which again is comparable with the vaguer 
sensibilities of lower organisms not possessing these finely 
differentiated functions. And now carrying the experiment 
one step farther, and looking for a basis of comparison not 
between different actions alone, but between sensation, emo- 
tion, and conscious action, all three, we shall find in all, even 
the most varied, a similar element of feeling; and we refer 
here not to the specific feeling of each, which is its fully 
expressed and differentiated value, but that vaguest of all 
feelings of which we are capable, that similarity of feeling in 
each, which, all differences aside, makes it comparable with 
every other. In that vaguest element of bare feeling we have 
an illustration or adumbration of the dawning of conscious- 
ness in the development of organic life which we attribute to 
the lowest animal structures. 

From these generalizations it follows that virtuous and 
vicious, moral and immoral, conduct have each an element of 
similarity which makes them al-1 comparable in kind, whether 
we compare different acts of the same individual or acts of 
different individuals. The difference in functions is due to 
their organs having been selected for various uses. Their re- 
semblance is due to the identity of their origin and the simi- 
larity of structure in the organs themselves, which, whatever 
their functions, are fed by the same food, nourished by the 
same blood, and become sensate after the same neural fashion. 
While the unspecialized cannot take on the duties of the 
more highly specialized, the latter, on the contrary, may re- 
vert to the simpler functions and feelings of the former. The 
primary functions of irritability, mobility, and sensibility still 
appertain to the majority of the highly-specialized organs, 
and these may always relapse from their special to the com- 
mon exercise. More or less distinct feelings of pleasure or 
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pain, too, pervade the exercise of all functions, so that sub- 
jectively, if the soul happens to be dormant, if the higher 
functions do not clamor and cry out against it, the activity of 
the lower may be entirely sufficient so far as the subjective 
feelings of the organism are concerned ; it may never know 
the joy of the higher because constantly drunk with the 
pleasure of the lower. Vice as well as virtue may be suffused 
with the flush of subjective happiness; and immorality as well 
as morality may attach to itself undisturbed the whole charm 
of conscious existence, with its complement of emotional zest 
and intellectual vigor. 

What, then, when we throw aside the force of habit and 
early teachings, are the real inducements that exhort us to 
virtue rather than vice, or to morality rather that immorality ? 
First, it may be answered, there is the instinct to cling to dear 
life itself. A little investigation will speedily show that what 
are termed vices are in the main more or less destructive of 
life. But can immorality, or conduct which injures others, be so 
easily shown to abbreviate one's own life as vice ? And again 
the question arises, Is life, bare life, so very desirable after all ? 
If not, why, then, who cares ? " Let's have one other gaudy 
night" and hail the end ! But here it may well be urged that 
man, as he is possessed of life, whose essential character is to 
act on objects without itself, so is he possessed of instinctive 
attachments to those objects, the attainment of which is his 
very life. If we cease to deal separately with the abstrac- 
tions " life" and " morality" and look at the concrete nature 
of the individual himself, we shall speedily see that his life is 
in great part an organized morality, and that morality, con- 
versely, is in great part a conscious expression of the course 
and destiny of life. For the essence of organic life in its more 
advanced forms, and as compared with the earlier and simpler 
stages behind it, or as opposed to death, may be said to lie in 
the possession of powers of reaction towards external objects. 
The enlargement and multiplication of powers over external 
objects, if not an absolute law of the nature of life, has been 
at least a general law of the growth of life. But those objects 
which are external to the individual are also or may become 
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objects for other individuals. So that the mos, or usual action 
of man, as a social being, having to do with the objects which 
are common to both him and his fellows, has its foundation in 
the very nature of life itself, which he and they enjoy in one 
similitude. Now, as we saw that the immoral or vicious life 
in itself considered, subjectively that is, might be full and self- 
satisfied, unless the moral instincts were awakened, so here it 
follows that, once they are awakened, the normal and only 
sufficient appeal that can be made to them is from without, — 
that is, from their normal objects, which, be it noted, are com- 
mon objects for the individual and society. Hence there 
arise all those struggles which invariably occur in the contact 
of the individual with social conventions and established cus- 
toms. For while the foundation of morality lies in the nature 
of extra-active life, and while the normal appeal to morality 
is from objects without the organism, its products have become 
most conspicuously visible in what we call " manners and cus- 
toms." And, apart from living morality and its external 
objects, there has sprung up a tertium quid of convention 
and tradition, which is oftentimes upheld alike with detri- 
ment to those very individual lives in which morality is 
founded and to the obscuration of its proper objects, yet, in 
behalf of which, the more dogmatic of our brethren do not 
hesitate to appeal to our conscience, our pride, our fear of 
condemnation, our self-respect, or for our " own sakes," as the 
case maybe. Yet how vain are these whips and stimulants of 
our subjectivity, when we consider, not the customs, but the 
origin and nature of morality !> For, partaking of the nature 
of life itself, morality involves not only a recipient subject, but 
an active nature and an outer object. Deprive life totally of 
either of the three, and it is no longer life. Deprive morality 
(not as an abstraction, but in the concrete) of either, and you 
deprive it of its life in proportion as you do so. 

Provisionally we noted that the term immorality applied to 
conduct whose tendency is to injure other persons, and vice 
to conduct affecting the subjective character of the actor him- 
self. But, looking, as we now are, at the full nature of conduct 
and its effects, we may see that immorality is crime against 
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living moral agents, whether its particular tendency be to 
abridge their subjective capabilities, their active powers, or the 
fulness of their proper aims and objects. And I submit that 
the nature of vice can hardly be defined at all, if it be not the 
spending of the forces of one's own life to the detriment of its 
moral capabilities. The conception of vice as a list or cate- 
gory of deeds which must not be committed has no ground 
upon which to stand. Medical science will confirm the state- 
ment, and in great part the tragedy of life will bear witness, 
that a course of conduct may with impunity be persisted in by 
one individual which would be ruinous to another.. To con- 
fine the definition of vice to conduct which is subjectively dis- 
organizing, that is injurious to the man's structure as a moral 
being, would be a nearly correct, though perhaps too" closely 
drawn, limitation of the term. He who viciously bites or 
kicks his neighbor may thereby permanently impair or may 
cause the awakening of his own moral faculties ; but he cer- 
tainly commits the act to the present detriment of his capabil- 
ities for moral action, — for he is capable of leaving his neighbor 
unharmed. With reference to its effects, moral conduct may 
be defined specifically as any conduct in the line of those 
capabilities which as men we possess, whether it be the social 
virtues, or the instincts of family, patriotism, religion, or what 
not, which does not act prejudicially to the like interest of 
other persons in the drama of life. If, then, society, or the 
aggregate of us outside of the individual, allows fair play, 
without crowding, for the development of these and kindred 
tendencies in their respective fields, the inducements to moral- 
ity become vastly multiplied and reinforced by some of the 
strongest instincts in the constitution of the race. 

And here almost is the key to the situation. My belief is 
that, in our social capacity, we do not allow these primary in- 
stincts fair play. On the contrary, with unyielding respect for 
the individual on the one hand, I charge broadly society, as we 
are pleased to denominate ourselves on the other, with theft, 
murder, and seduction, for depriving the individual of his 
birthright, stabbing at his manhood, and the betrayal of 
his proper destiny to a common fate. The babe has not left 
Vol. I. — No. 4 31 
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the cradle ere by common consent the blight upon his in- 
stincts has begun, arid he is bereft of the objects to which 
he is by nature entitled ; in compensation for which he is 
dawdled with and sugar-plummed and kissed whether he will or 
no ; and thenceforward in his relation to society he is moulded 
rather than educated, repressed rather than reciprocated, and 
little else than wronged and injured from the cradle to the 
grave. Haply, if he possesses a little less than the average 
constitutional vigor, he offers little resistance to her encroach- 
ments, is consoled for his suffering by her blandishments, and 
dies a victim of her wiles. If he possesses a little more than 
the average, he goes about his business and good-naturedly 
overlooks her weakness. If of the average, he is deflected 
from his'natural course, his aims and objects are postponed, 
and he is driven from their pursuit to the ludicrous alterna- 
tive of maintaining his position and reasserting his natural 
rights. 

Here again, if we reflect upon the natural history of the 
race, we shall see why this is as it is. The principle of nat- 
ural selection means simply that those types survive which 
are fittest to survive, — not the fittest to be awarded the palm 
in accordance with some moral or aesthetic criterion. The 
rain falls on the just and the unjust, and the law that the 
fittest survive, as much as the law of gravitation, may be taken 
advantage of to controvert our most moral aims. For the 
fittest survives only in competition with others, whether more 
or less moral, of the race. Under these circumstances the in- 
ference is plain that, in spite of all moral laws and mollifying 
influences, there will have been developed among the fortu- 
nate survivors the very tendency of survival itself, an aptitude 
for overcoming and subordinating the individuals of the race, 
a tendency, be it noted, entirely independent of our moral 
aims, and, in many cases, instinctive and unconscious. The 
well-bred lady, never at a loss, and the man of the world, 
equal to all occasions, walk often unconscious that their un- 
impeded progress means an acquiescence and surrender on 
the part of less superior persons, and might so walk to the 
end, were it not that gloom too has its charms, and awkward, 
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ungainly, surly cynicism, though incomprehensible to them, 
is likewise constitutionally incapable of capitulation. 

The rational conclusion, then, for a man who wishes to deal 
sanely and rationally with the forces around him is that, in a 
measure, every one hates him and consciously or uncon- 
sciously is plotting his destruction. And, as this is true of 
individuals, so is it true of any aggregate or synthesis of 
individuals which we may choose to class under the head 
society. I believe the individual is not furnished with all the 
data which he needs to act intelligently in furtherance of 
moral purposes unless he has discovered that we, society at 
large, are his natural enemy, arrayed against his attainment 
of the objects nearest and dearest to his heart. But, if fair 
play be not given for the development of his primal instincts, 
life, in the sense of reacting upon objects and towards ends, 
becomes diminished or impossible, and the factor of morality, 
which can only pertain to the individual in so far as he has 
objects beyond himself, is forced to quiescence or drops out 
entirely, and his motives, in consequence of this natural op- 
position, are reduced to personal considerations relating to 
his own character alone. 

In this exigency natural or cultivated disposition comes 
to the rescue of many, not moved by moral considerations, and 
saves them for the commendation of society. For society, 
in dealing with the individual, undoubtedly usurps a dis- 
ciplinary function which does not rightly appertain to it, and 
says, practically, to the individual, Thou shalt be agreeable to 
us or suffer, and if thy aims be apart from us thou shalt not 
pursue them in our midst in peace. Now, the agreeable and 
happy dispositioned, having no pressing aims of their own 
which demand their unconditional adherence, are just the best 
adapted in the world for falling in with whatever may be for 
the nonce our social aims. They will find the fulness of life 
and joy in any activities for which they are capable and to 
which they may be invited. Their conduct will be neither 
positively moral nor immoral. Perhaps no more self-satisfied 
nor commended lot is possible than that falling to him who, 
without vicious disposition, enters into th'e more or less mor- 
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ally directed activities of state, church, or society without 
being subjected to the doubts or critiques of a moral sense 
within ; while he who, conscious of moral aims, falls into 
vice, is -almost inevitably the butt and objurgation of his 
fellow-men. Nevertheless, the whole argument of this essay 
goes to show that the latter is of a more progressive type 
than the former, and further, that unless they can be referred to 
moral aims, virtue and vice cease to be distinguished by any 
■mark save it be of internal feeling. 

The argument that virtue promotes longevity has been 
alluded to and need scarcely be refuted, since length of life in 
itself considered is not of necessity more to be sought for than 
is a briefer life more full of other desiderata. The rapture of 
one moment of solitary prayer or praise may seem of more 
worth to the martyr than the life he surrenders. And are not 
the intoxications of vanity or wine far oftener preferred ? In 
and for itself what is the advantage of sobriety over inebriety ? 
One, it may be said, leaves the man a free and rational being, 
able to think, feel, and act rightly ; the other makes of him a 
sot. But what is it to be a rational being? Is it to have 
such relations with objects that our feelings, thoughts, and 
acts, as the intellectualists say, " know," or as the materialists 
say, " correspond" to them ? But what is referred to here ? 
A world beyond ourselves which may be known or to which 
thoughts, feelings, and actions may correspond. Now, the 
sot's consciousness is full as yours or mine. His world may 
be less extensive and varied, is it any the less real ? But, the 
answer is, he might know it in such a different way, as we 
ourselves know it. Ay, but here is introduced the element of 
morality, — for what is the moral but that universal or cus- 
tomary treatment of our common world which does no harm ? 
If you can induce the sot to make it his aim to know the 
world as the free and rational know it, well enough, but you 
have, nevertheless, supplied him with a moral aim whereby to 
distinguish his present sobriety from his former inebriety. 
But the critic answers, We have induced him to so choose, 
not because the present course is moral, but because it is on 
acquaintance and in and for itself more desirable, pleasurable, 
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and happy. Very well, then, I answer, his course is no longer 
distinguishable from inebriety except as a matter of personal 
and internal feeling. Another person after tasting both might 
elect sottishness by preference, and his answer to your appeal 
would simply be, That is a personal matter; you go your 
way, and, so long as I don't injure you, let me go mine. How, 
then, can the viciously inclined be reached ? I venture to say 
he cannot be except by an appeal to what may be called the 
moral instincts, and I use the word moral here in its generic 
sense. In the broad sense a wrong action may be moral, if it 
has regard for others besides the actor himself, — that is, if it 
has moral quality, whether good or bad. Now, vice may 
hinder a man from realizing his hopes and surmounting his 
fears, punishing his enemies and rewarding his friends, giving 
force to his hates and blessing the objects of his affection, 
and yet the most strenuous directing of his attention to these 
facts may not move him. Nevertheless, they constitute the 
strongest motive in his nature for abandoning it. He may be 
impervious to all arguments relating to them, but, unless 
utterly beyond recall, he will be susceptible to any real exci- 
tation of those instinctive affections towards ends and objects 
which, when consciously pursued, are moral aims. Though 
he may not distinguish their moral character, until it is dis- 
tinguished virtue cannot be distinguished from vice. What 
would be the difference between loving one's neighbor and 
envying him, if the one contemplated no benefit and the other 
no injury? How would lust and greed be vices, if their aim 
and sole effect were naught but benefits ? How would glut- 
tony or any intemperance be vicious, if they only enhanced 
the value of one's fellowship and nourished his power of serv- 
ing his fellow-men ? In fine, man is in soul and essence a 
moral being : and vice, or evil in itself, is determined as vice 
logically by the fact that potentially it may, if it does not act- 
ually, injure others, inasmuch as it is an injury to his own 
character as a moral being. 

Socially, then, we are guilty of a crime in that, while we 
discourage moral aims and do not shrink from immorality, we 
add to our natural abhorrence of vice an active scorn, — 
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whereas vice has naught in and for itself whereby it merits 
either scorn or praise, and no more has virtue. Granted that 
vice contracts and virtue enlarges one's powers, how can we 
make it an object for the weak to wax strong in virtue, when, 
even in their weakness, distinctly moral aims meet nevertheless 
with our discouragement, while fools without moral sense 
bask in our favor and acquire strength to sustain their posi- 
tion ? Herein the discipline which society brings to bear upon 
the youth of our time is false and injurious. For generous 
youth turns ever by natural instinct to examples. Instead 
of initiating and inuring him by hard or easy degrees to our 
social order as it exists with all its imperfections, and flaunt- 
ing before him our own sad offices, employments, and attain- 
ments as objects to be arrived at by more or less long-suffer- 
ing and striving, it were more modest, more beneficent, and 
more moral to direct his gaze and youthful affections away 
from the strifes of contemporaneous society to the noble 
lights of all time, to the universal and perpetual principles of 
manhood, and not to its temporary products as exhibited in 
the tentative and perishable arrangements of our own partic- 
ular week or hour. We are to-day victims of telephones, 
motors, and material improvements and conventions of all 
descriptions ; and' nervous tissue and the gray matter of the 
brain, and even the hearts and souls of youth, must perforce be 
inclined in conformity thereto. Now, this is wrong. Recognize 
the universal cravings of youth, cease to outwit his affections 
and play low comedy with his instincts, and he will come to the 
use of all these things naturallyas he comes to walk the earth 
or discriminate the objects and command the faculties of touch, 
sight, or hearing. Do we want greater works and the ad- 
vancement of our race here in America? Then must we 
exalt and foster, not inventions, but the faculty of invention, 
not the product, but the art, not the attainments of society, 
but the dreams of youth, not virtue as opposed to vice, but the 
hopes, aims, and aspirations of morality. 

R. W. Black. 



